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Lorne Greene 


HOLLYWOOD - (Special) 


Lorne Greene probably is the best known actor from Canada 
ever to invade the Hollywood sets. His name already was a house- 
hold word in Canada before he headed for the land of klieg lights 
to make an even bigger name for himself. 


He did not think twice when I asked where, in the world, 
he would like to live. 


"Among friends," he said, adding, "People are nice if you 
let them be, if you treat them as human beings." 


Greene could live anywhere because he has made friends 
everywhere as Ben Cartwright, the patriarch of the NBC Television 
Network's popular series, "Bonanza", 


"I enjoy people," Greene said candidly, in commenting on 
the tremendous public response wherever he goes, even on a recent 
vacation. 


"We (my wife and I) were in a restaurant in Rome," he said, 
"when we toasted a Mexican family at a nearby table. Soon they and 
their teenage children came over and invited us to their home if we 
ever came to Mexico. 


"A family from San Francisco sent over a bottle of champagne. 
A Japanese family came over, apologized for the interruption, and 
then said they wished to express not only their own appreciation of 
the series, but also everyone's back home. They asked if they might 
take our picture." 


Greene drew crowds, and stopped traffic, wherever he went -- 
at Michaelangelo's statue of Moses, along the Via Venito on Easter 
Sunday, at the airport in Rome (where the porter dropped Greene's 
bags on recognizing ‘Signor Bonanza'). 


In Jamaica people sat in cars outside his hotel room for 
five hours to meet him. In London some stayed until midnight upon 
finding him out for the day. 


In Spain, Greene's press conference set a record for a 
public figure, attracting 1ll reporters. In Ronda, Spain, the 
manager of the tourist bureau closed shop to escort Greene 
personally. 


Wherever Greene went he was reminded of his series <= a 
life-sized, carved, wooden horse named ‘The Ponderosa’ on the 
Isle of Wight, a Spanish real estate development called 'Casa 
Ponderosa, fans addressing him as "Mr. Bonanza" in a multitude 
of languages, 


Greene explained the meaning of his popularity in terms 
of the series, 


"What impresses me is that 'Bonanza' is a truly American 
show which deals with a part of American history that's such a 
vital part of the American fabric. In a sense, 'Bonanza‘ is 
not just American, it's international. What a father says to 
his son in 'Bonanza' is also what a_ father says to his son in 
Spain, in Canada, all over the world." 


Greene pinpointed the show's theme. 
"It's about family respect," he said. "We show a 


father's respect for his children, and the children's respect 
for a parent. I don't think any other kind of Western ever had 


this kind of reception. We concern ourselves with human relation- 


ships. We like people and people like people to like people." 


Fans sense Greene's genuine feeling of friendship, which 
is confirmed by the star's credo (though not original with him) 
that "a stranger is a friend I never met." 


A Brazilian government official once was quoted as saying: 
"If you wish to see big crowds of people welcoming Americans, 
send us two people -- Dr. Jonas Salk and Lorne Greene." 


Greene treasures this remark. 
"The billing was right," he said. "Salk has done more 


for humanity than any actor could hope to do == and I like being 
in his company." 


ILMS 


un Review: 


By Aldo Maggiorotiz 


* PETULIA 


(W.B.7 Arts) 105 mins. Technicolor — Julie Christie, George 
C. Scott, Richard Chamberlain, Shirley Knight, Joseph Cotten, 
Kim Hunter, Arthur Hill. 


Ever since his filmic entry into world of the weird with the 
off-beat short RUNNING, JUMPING AND STANDING STILL, 
Richard Lester has been the director of the daffy and the dif- 
ferent. The working title of his first American film was ME 
AND THE ARCH KOOK PETULIA based on John Haase’s novel 
of the same name. This would have been more appropriate and 
self-explaining. However, an audience unwary and unsuspecting 
of Mr. Lester’s previous bizarre efforts would need more than a 
film title to unravel the plot and camera twists of this newest 
entry. Those who relished and revelled in the zany antics of the 
Beatles’ pictures, will find PETULIA most rewarding. Mr. Lester 
manages to inject a few social comments and dramatic touches 
to heighten the actual fascination of not so much what he says 
but how he says it. The actual on-location shooting in San 
Francisco and partly in Tijuana, Mexico, lends an air of authen- 
ticity to the pixilated plot. Miss Christie was an ideal choice 
for the pesty, petulant Petulia; Mr. Scott as her Don Juan doc- 
tor-lover is more difficult to accept, although his strong person- 
ality brings the film down to earth whenever it tries to fly off 
in all directions; Miss Knight as Mr. Scott’s ex-wife is perhaps 
too appealing and appetizing to be the cast-aside mate; Richard 
Chamberlain is completely mis=cast as Julie Christie’s husband. 
The role remains unsatisfying and unrealized. Joseph Cotten as 
Chamberlain’s father gives his unsympathetic performance 
meaningful menace. For anyone interested in the directorial 
dexterity of a cinematic craftsman, PETULIA should be a 
treat to sore eyes. 
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* THE DOUBLE MAN 


(W.B.-7 Arts) 105 mins. Technicolor. Yul Brynner, Britt 
Ekland, Clive Revill, Anton Diffring, Moira Lister and Lloyd 
Nolan. 


This is the era of enterprising directors rather than the 
glamorous FILM STARS of the ‘20’s and ’30’s. A confused and 
weak script can be adroitly camouflaged by a director’s know- 
how—more so than the presence of a screen personality. Thus 
the implausable but palatable goings-on in THE DOUBLE MAN 
hold the attention because of the directorial deftness of Frank!in 
J. Schaffner, plus the breathtaking scenery of the Austrian Alps, 
both by day and night. Based on Henry S. Maxfield’s novel 
Legacy of a Spy, the story gives Mr. Brynner an opportunity at 
a dual role, albeit both persons look alike. The now famous 
fanatical German officer of Anton Diffring is given more foot- 
age than usual and Mr. Diffring makes a vicious and vivacious 
villain. Mr. Diffring was a familiar figure on the legitimate 
stages of Toronto some twenty years ago. Yul Brynner’s stoical 
and sturdy portrayal fits the role of Dan Slater, American secret 
agent. Clive Revill, the former Eagin in the stage musical 
OLIVER is most effective as the friend (or foe?) of Mr. Brynner. 
Britt Ekland is winning if wasted in an obscure role. But it is 
the scenery and Schaffner who stand out to make THE DOUBLE 
MAN doubly exciting. 


* THE SECRET WAR OF HARRY FRIGG 


(Universal) Techniscope-Technicolor) 110 mins. Paul New- 
man, Sylva Koscina, Andrew Duggan, Tom Bosley, John Wil- 
liams, Charles D. Gray, Vito Scotti and Werner Peters. 


From its title to the final fadout, the picture is a smiling, 
satirical diversion of the planned escape of five Allied generals 
from an Italian castle which is more paradise than prison. In 
order to accomplish this feat, a dumb but resourceful private 
in the person of Paul Newman is sent to get them out. To find 
Mr. Newman in a comedy role is reason enough for rejoicing 
and added to this, the charms of Sylva Koscina, plus the win- 
ning performances of the lost generals, THE SECRET WAR OF 
HARRY FRIGG is a bubbling bombshell. For this reviewer, how- 
ever, the picture is all but stolen by the expressive and exuber- 
os Vito Scotti as the Italian officer in charge of the ‘bottled’ 

rass. 
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+ [LL NEVER FORGET WHATS S NAME 


(Universal) Technicolor 97 mins, Orson Welles, Oliver Reed, 
Carol White, Harry Andrews, Michael Horden, Frank Finlay, 
Wendy Craig. 


Producer-director Michael Winner has, if you will pardon the 
pun, a winner in this off-beat social satire. Mr. Welles makes 
his short but strong characterization as the advertising tycoon 
a pleasure to eye and ear. Oliver Reed will no doubt find it 
difficult to secure as rewarding a role in future films whereas 
Miss White has already gone on to bigger and better roles— 
namely, POOR COW. Otto Heller’s technicolor photography is 
another credit to be listed. Unfortunately I‘LL NEVER FOR- 
GET WHAT'S ’‘S NAME will not be a boxoffice blockbuster 
and this is most regrettable. It is a film full of many good 
things, cinematic and cerebral, and proves once again that our 
current crop of directors is replacing the personality stars of 
yesteryear. This new breed of film pioneers is using the art of 
the screen in a much more imaginative and incisive manner. 
Although Shakespear’s admonition that ‘the play’s the thing’ 
is still valid today, the way it is presented may be of equal 
significance—at least on the screen. 


* THE PRODUCERS 


(Embassy-I.F.D.) 88 mins. Technicolor—Zero Mostel, Gene 
Wilder, Dick Shawn and Estelle Winwood. 


The wacky world of comedy gets its comeuppance with this 
way-out excursion into the absurd, written and directed by a 
master of the genre, Mel Brooks. The cinema has always de- 
lighted in the zany—from the early Melies melees of mayhem 
and madcap, through the Keystone and Mack Sennett gag days, 
to the hey day of Laurel G Hardy, the brothers Marx, et al. 
Perhaps one must be ina receptive frame of mind for this screw- 
ball stew but if caught up in it, a hell of a howl is in store. 
Fortunately, the tale is not cluttered with a side love affair to 
cater to the romantics and thus slow the flow of action and 
words. It is strictly presented to induce laughter and it does 
most successfully. Zero Mostel and Gene Wilder are perfectly 
matched a sthe pirate producer and his nouveau-crooked ac- 
countant. Dick Shawn as a hippy Hitler makes us wonder how 
such talent is still floating around in supporting roles. Let us 
hope Mr. Brooks is given more opportunities to display his weird, 
wondrous wit. 
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* MADIGAN 


(Universal) Technicolor-Techniscope — 101 mins. Richard 
Widmark, Henry Fonda, Inger Stevens, Harry Guardino, James 
Whitmore, Susan Clark, Michael Dunn, Steve Ihnat. 


The screen has never lacked good detective stories, one of 
the best was appropriately titled DETECTIVE STORY with Kirk 
Douglas and Eleanor Parker which producer-director William 
Wyler excitingly brought to life some 17 years ago. MADIGAN 
follows in this tradition with a walloping well photographed and 
performed thriller. The on=location New York shooting, both 
filmic and firing, is again responsible for much of its realistic- 
looking atmosphere. Three established exponents of the no- 
nonsense school of acting, Widmark, Whitmore and Fonda, are 
on the side of law and order and they lend an air of credibility 
to some of the script’s cliches. Director Don Siegel keeps the 
action and dialogue continuously on the move and with his 
camera picks up some fine, colorful sites and sights. Mr. Siegel 
also manages to make the most of many throw-away punch 
lines. Altogether a film to excite and enjoy. 


* NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY 


(Paramount) 108 mins. Technicolor. Rod Steiger, George 
Segal, Lee Remick, Eileen Heckart, Murray Hamilton, Michael 
Dunn. 


Rod Steiger, Academy Award winner as Best Actor of 1967, 
will no doubt be nominated again next year for his role, or 
more correctly, roles, in NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY. As a 
mom-fixated murder of middle-aged ladies, he achieves some 
stunning impersonations, although not all of them successful. 
George Segal as the stalking and talking detective is also effec- 
tive in a much less colorful role. Lee Remick displays her phy- 
sical charms most seductively but Eileen Heckart as the stereo- 
typed Jewish mother of Mr. Segal is an embarassment. How 
anyone in their right mind could entrust this role with all its 
Jewish cliches and stock phraseology to someone like Miss 
Heckart is beyond reasoning. No doubt a Molly Picon would 
have brought at least a semblance of semitic sense to all that 
phony prattle. And this written by a Jewish author yet! Tsk tsk! 
Notwithstanding this one shortcoming NO WAY TO TREAT A 
LADY is still worth a viewing. 
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* HOW 10 SAVE A MARRIAGE 
AND RUIN YOUR LIFE 


(Columbia) Color-Panavision—102 mins. Dean Martin, Stella 
Stevens, Eli Wallach and Anne Jackson. 

Yet another kooky komedy komes to the kinema. With all its 
far-fetched folderol and foolishness, it remains both diverting 
and delicious thanks to the relaxed charms of Mr. Martin and 
the beguiling beauty of Miss Stevens, not to mention the talent- 
ed thesping of the husband and wife team of Eli Wallach and 
Anne Jackson as the grumpy groom and his understanding 
mistress. The oft-used and misued theme of mistaken identity 
is thinly stretched and indulged in beyond incredulity but the 
picture is saved by the easygoing expertise of its cast. As es- 
capist entertainment this is slick stuff. 

Director Fielder Cook, responsible for the under-rated and 
unsuccessful BIG HAND FOR THE LITTLE LADY seems to have 
a flair and a feeling for off-beat comedy and in this case he 
may have found a responsive audience to make up for his 
former failure. 


* SWEET NOVEMBER 


(W.B.-7 Arts) Technicolor — 114 mins. Sandy Dennis, An- 
thony Newley and Theodore Bikel. 
To add a sour note to this month’s reviews, SWEET NOVEMBER 
is it. A waste of some formidable talent and fetching photo- 
graphy of New York (again). Certainly a more representative 
vehicle for Mr. Newley’s first American film could have been 
found. The picture is slanted to susceptive ladies (or men) who 
cry at the drop of a handkerchief. How could we be made to 
feel any sympathy for a young woman who takes in a different 
man for each month with the naive notion of setting his right 
on the road to life—while she faces death with some unknown 
disease. No doubt a great director and cast might have made it 
digestible—but it seems doubtful! Incidentally, this picture 
played the world-renown Radio City Music Hall! It just goes to 
show “One man’s meat. . . “” 


* KONA COAST 


(W.B.-7 Arts) Technicolor—93 mins. Richard Boone, Vera 
Miles and Joan Blondell. 

A thumbs down for this strictly lower-half of a double bill 
feature. Even the on=the-spot photography of the Honolulu 
locations does not help when the story gets in the way of the 
cameras. The script, to use the word loosely, deals with dope 
and dopes. Unfortunately the latter win out. 
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Rebellious young filmmakers got healthy financial boost from 


Bonn Government—Future bright with a few (financial) clouds 
By WOLFGANG JUNKER 


From the start of the 1930s until only a few years ago the 
German cinema was dead internationally. In the twenties film 
historian Paul Rotha still could have said with justification that 
one German film was worth twenty American. But after the 
German film industry became integrated into Hitler’s propa- 
ganda machinery, after the outstanding actors and directors 
either had left Germany or were put out of circulation by the 
regime, there was not much left to be proud of. 


There were however, a few daring attempts after the last war. 
Those films, though, did not make much money. Finally some 
former big businessmen took over and produced an endless 
stream of popular sentimentality, good clean German family 
entertainment on the level of a cheap unpretentious novel. On 
nature’s bosom—in the fields and in the forests—love blos- 
somed among wellbred youngsters. 


This was the stuff which filled the cash registers of the Ger- 
man movie houses. Yet these films did not stand any chance to 
win international recognition. Even the few attempts to break 
out and try something different often ended in dismal failure. 
It seemed next to impossible to get rid of the old cliches. 


Some good German actors and actresses who got some inter- 
national attention escaped to other countries—mostly to Holly- 


ll 


wood. Even biographical films, i.e. about the famous physician 
Sauerbruch or the statesman Stresemann suffered from an over- 
dose of ‘father image’’. And then there were the soldiers’ films 
with clean-cut officers and brave men trying to make military 
service more acceptable to the disenchanted Germans. 


While this happened in the West, the film industry in East 
Germany was just transferred from one propaganda machinery 
to the other. 


A new generation of young West German filmmakers grew 
more and more impatient. They tried desperately to establish a 
New Wave in West Germany similar to the ones in France, 
Poland, Britain and Czechoslovakia. Their great chance came 
when television became very popular in West Germany around 
1960. The unpretentious Germans who had filled the movie 
theatres before, suddenly found it more convenient to stay at 
home and relax in front of the television screen. Producers of 
the old cliche films went out of business right and left. 


At the Oberhausen Festival in 1961 for short films two dozen 
relatively unknown producers of short subjects promised that 
they would produce ten feature films if the federal government 
would grant them a subsidy of 1.25 million dollars. 


Among them were Alexander Kluge, Haro Senft, Peter 
Schamoni, Rob P. Houwer, Edgar Reitz, Hensjuergen Pohland, 
Franz-Josef Spieker. Today they are the leading men of West 
Germany’s New Wave. 


It was especially Kluge who could convince the government 
that this subsidy was worthwhile. It was no easy job, though, 
and it was finally 1965 until a committee of government offi- 
cials, clergymen and critics started to distribute the money. 


The subsidy—up to $75,000 for one film—was in the form 
of an interest-free loan. If there would be any profit the com- 
mittee would get a share for further distribution into other pro- 
jects. 


While commercial German film producers spent at least 
$300,000 for a feature, the total budget for West German New 
Wave films was about $150,000 at the most. The most success- 
ful of them all, Ulrich Schamonis’ “Es” (“It”) was produced 
with only $60,000. This story concerning the abortion of an 
unwanted child received five West German awards. Alexander 
Kluge won the ‘’Silver Lion’’ at the Venice Film Festival in 1966 
and six further awards for ‘“Abschied von gestern” (‘“Goodbye 
from Yesterday’) which had cost him a total of $150,000. One 
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of the most expensive feature films was Volker Schloendorff’s 
‘Der junge Toerless’’ (“The young Toerless’’), winner. of the 
‘‘Fipresci’’ award in Cannes in 1966 as well as six other awards. 


Edgar Reitz’ ‘’Mahlzeiten’”’ (’“Mealtimes’’) got him the 1967 
award for the best first feature film at the Venice Film Festival. 
And Peter Schamonis’ “’Schonzeit fuer Fuechse’’ was awarded 
the 1966 Silver Bear at the Berlin Film Festival, among others. 


During the last 18 months at least a dozen feature films were 
produced by the “‘young producers’’. Most of them were in their 
teens or just born when the Second World War ended. With 
intellect and sex they want to do for West Germany what New 
Wave producers in other countries did long ago—reveal and 
fight the petty bourgeoisie, hypocrisy and other ailments of our 
time. Some did it less, some did it more convincing. But most 
observers agree that it was a good start. The former German 
actor Maxmilian Schell, now in Hollywood, says hopefully that 
it will take up to five years at most until the German film will 
get international recognition. Italy’s famous producer Luchino 
Visconti is even convinced that the German films will be at the 
top internationally in two or three years. 


Besides the German-born producers there are some emmi- 
grants—Vlado Krist] from Yugoslavia, George Moorse who had 
his start with the U.S. ‘Underground Cinema’’, and the French- 
man Jean-Marie Straub—who, with subtile ideas, unfreeze the 
sometimes sterile manner in which many Germans treat con- 
troversial subjects. 


For some even younger German film producers which present 
their first feature films this spring, the founders of the West 
German New Wave are old men already. They disrespectfully 
call them the students of movie making. The older ones, though, 
are convinced that the new crop of producers will not reach their 
standards, that they will establish a “cinema of naivety’’. 


There are nudie scenes and some critical observations about 
our way of life in the newest productions as well. Some are so 
far out with the one or the other subjects that the West German 
government who is still handing out substantial subsidies to the 
aspiring producers is wondering whether it is not helping to pay 
for the defeat of many of its own objectives. 


_ There is Maran Gosoy with ‘’Unternehmen Engelchen” about 
a 19-year old country girl who moves to the city of Munich 
because she thinks that it’s about time to lose her virginity. 
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May Spils, with 26 one of the youngest and the only female 
producer, in her film ‘’Zur Sache, Schaetzchen” is dealing with 
the love-life of two hippie-artists in Munich. It is not surprising, 
by the way, that Munich is so often the scenery for many of the 
new films. Most of the producers are living in this city. 


Eckhardt Schmidt calls his first film ‘Jet Generation’, ac- 
cording to his statement an attractive film with attractive 
people in an attractive scenery. ‘Jet Generation” is a crime 
story like Klaus Lemke’s ‘’Weniger als nichts’’ (Less than Noth- 
ing). Lemke also produced the so-called Action-Film “48 Stun- 
den bis Acapulco” (48 hours to Acapulco’’) . 


Herbert Rimbach is producing a film about two murdering 
girls—’’Leben um jeden Preis’ (‘‘Live by all means’’). And 
Peter Kaufmann is going ahead with the story of an aging 
French playboy with the title ‘“Zurueck aus Baden-Baden” 
(“Return from Baden-Baden”). 


One of the most controversial films out of this year’s produc- 
tion will be Horst Manfred Adloff’s ‘Die goldene Pille’’ (’’The 
golden pill’’), a film about high school students and the anti- 
baby pill. Even before the films first run clergymen have regi- 
stered their protest. : 


Not only the producers are quite different from their prede- 
cessors but also the actors and most notably the actresses. 


They are not glamour girls, they are not the popular family- 
type sweethearts, most of them have not even been in the acting 
business before. They are a breed of their own, revealing not 
only their breasts but also a surprising sense of originality. 


They are not only different in an exciting way, they also cost 
much less than the popular stars of yesterday. The leading actor 
in a New Wave West German movie gets from $2,500 - $4,000. 
Quite a few actors even played for free. As the young producers 
could not afford to pay studios, the scenes were taken in the 
producers’ and actors’ apartments and in natural surroundings. 


Anita Pallenberg, 22, is one of the most surprising discov- 
eries. At the Cannes Film Festival, in Schloendorff’s ‘“Mord und 
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Canadian 


SCENE 


Montreal 


Arthur Lamothe finished shooting a 30-minute film in colour, 
L’Integration du Malade Mental dans la Societe (temporary 
title) produced by the Quebec Film Board for the Ministry of 
Health. The film will include scenes shot in various institutes 
for the mentally ill in the Province of Quebec. 


Denis Heroux and Jean Lebel are producing, with Onyx Films, 
a feature film, 35mm, b & w, starring both professional and 
non-professional actors. Temporary title of film: Nicole. 

Mon Oeil by Jean-Pierre Lefebvre, shot in 1966 and inter- 
rupted because of lack of funds, will be completed this summer 
thanks to assistance from Film Canada Presentations. 


Larry Kent has finished shooting his fifth feature film. Sherry 
(working title) is improvised and based on a subject dear to 
Kent: Marriage and the emancipation of the contemporary 
woman. The stars are Chuck Smith and Elizabeth Owen, camera- 
men were Paul Leach and Bob Nichol; the producer is Bob 
Linnell. Meanwhile, Kent’s film High opened in San Francisco 
and will be distributed throughout the U.S.A. by the Art Theatre 
Guild. 


Potterton Productions (headed by ex-NFB director Gerry Pot- 
terton) are working on an animated Beatles feature for TV 
Cartoons, London, England, and are scripting for a film on 
Leisure for the United States Information Agency. 


Toronto 


Allan King is shooting a new feature film, a 100-minute 
colour production, A Married Couple. 
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David Gardner has completed the music mix on an episode for 
next year’s Quentin Duurgens series for the CBC. Shot in 16mm 
colour, the episode is one hour long and titled The Well-Marked 
Page. He has also finished video-taping Yesterday The Children 
Were Dancing, by Gratien Gelinas, a 90 min. colour production 
for CBC Festival. Peter Kelly, a producer with the features de- 
partment at CBC Toronto visited famous First World War battle- 
fields in Europe to film authenic footage for a 90-minute colour 
special on The Great War to be telecast on the CBC network on 
Remembrance Day. Tentative title: The Arrows of our Anguish. 


Notes 


The Quebec Film Board has brought six of the Moreland- 
Latchford film series Bois-Travail a la Main to be sent to schools 
throughout the Province. In reply to a BBC request, the CBC-TV 
public affairs series The Way It Is prepared a film portrait of 
Pierre Elliot Trudeau for telecast on the British Network’s pro- 


gram 24 Hours. ... Ten episodes of CBC’s Wojeck series from 
last season have been sold to the Jugoslavian broadcasting or- 
ganization. . . . Film Canada has signed an agreement with 


Onyx Films concerning the distribution of Gilles Carle’s com- 
pleted feature film Le Viol D’Une Jeune Fille Douce. Jim Carney 
(ex Seven-Days man and director of the one hour film on po- 
verty The World of One in Five for NFB) arrived in Montreal 
from a trip in Nepal and Thailand where he completed the 
shooting of two more half hour documentaries in 16mm colour. 
Allan King’s Warendale was selected best foreign film of 1967 
(ex-aequo with French film Belle de Jour by Luis Bunuel) by 
Britain’s Film and Television Guild. . . . The Canadian Film 
Awards will take place this year at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto on October 4. 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
English Unit 


The NFB and Cherry Film Productions are jointly producing 
Saskatchewan River. Producer is Ron Bashford. Evelyn Cherry 
is writer, director and editor. 


Don Rennick is finishing the flim on Czechoslovakia filmed 
by David Bairstow and Don Virgo last summer. 


Bill Brind has started a documentary on the Canadian wolf 
that will stretch over a three year period. He is currently com- 
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pleting the theatrical short Grey Cup being edited by Dennis 
Sawyer and Bill Pettigrew. 


Mort Ransen is editing his film shot in Toronto last summer 
on Youth in Today’s World. The film will remain at the feature 
length of one hour and a half. 


Josef Reeves has just completed the Pillars of Wisdom, a 
theatrical short on initiation to college life. 


The Challenge for Change program at the NFB under John 
Kemeny is growing. It started simply by making films on poverty 
and is now expanding. Latest on the program agenda: Forma- 
tion of a crew of Indian film makers who will go to reserves 
filming their own people in the conditions in which they live. 
Lorne School in Pointe St. Charles has been completely equipped 
with audio-visual facilities which will permit children ranging 
from the age of seven to sixteen to make their own films. Drop- 
out Centre in Toronto gives young hippies a place to meet and 
the facilities to make their own films and stills. The NFB is pro- 
viding both equipment and counsel to the youngsters. 


The film to represent Canada at the Sports Film Festival in 
Mexico this year was shot at Windsor, Ontario, by Martin Duck- 
worth. 


Mike McKinnerey has completed editing Peter Pearson’s 
Calibogie Fiddler. The film recreates the small town rural at- 
mosphere in Ontario countryside. This 45 minute film is for 
telecasting on the CBC network. 


Arthur Hammond is currently finishing This Land, a one-hour 
film for television shot in Vancouver, Prince Rupert and Nass 
River, B.C. 


David Millar’s project is a film made with Raymond Levesque 
(the Quebec chansonnier) called Jos Tout Court. The film’‘s 
motive is to stimulate interest in learning French. The film also 
stars Guy L’Ecuyer (Leopold Z) and was made in collaboration 
with Gilles Gascon, Jacques Gagne and Andre Lesperance. Mil- 
lar is also editing a film tentatively called Eskimo Experiment. 
This short was made with the help of the two Eskimo sculptors 
who created the sculptures at the Tundra restaurant at Expo 67. 


English Animation 
, Recently finished films: Mike Mill’s Tax Is Not a-Four-Letter 
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Word, Norman McLaren’s Pas De Deux (Multi-Ballet), Yvon 
Mallette’s Boomsville and a series of clips by Peter Sanders, Al 
Sens and Mike Mills. 


In production: Easy Export by Les Drew, King Size by Kaj 
Pindal, Walking by Ryan Larkin, Fairytale by Rhoda Leyer, 
Evolution by Mike Mills, The Legend by Evelyn Lambart, The 
Inventor by Bretislav Pojar (Eric de Bayser is currently working 
on the sound), Heart and Lung by Don Steearn from a story- 
board by Don Arioli, Optical Illusions by Pierre Hebert and The 
Fight (temporary title) by Pierre Hebert for the centennial of 
the Indian Law. 


French Unit 


Jean-Pierre Lefebvre has completed shooting his sixth feature 
film, Jusqu’au Coeur, in colour and black and white which stars 
Claudine Monfette and Robert Charlebois. The film, an hour 
and a half long, deals with man’s conflicts in today’s society. 


Monique Fortier has finished editing Pierre Perrautl and Ber- 
nard Gosselin’s new film Goelettes (definite title will probably 
be Les Voitures D’Eau). This two hour black and white feature 
film deals with the men whose life and death existence is 
centered on the wooden goelettes: ships some twenty feet long 
used on the St. Lawrence River. 


Anne-Claire Poirier’s film Maternite, will be called De Mere 
en Fille. The film is an hour and a half long and deals with the 
problem of the woman’s role in today’s society. Part of the 
shooting was done in Czechoslovakia where Miss Poirier visited 
government institutions which assist mothers and children. She 
filmed a number of births. The film stars Liette Desjardins 
(Bourassa) who reads a commentary by Michele Lalonde. 


French Animation 


In production and nearing completion: Evasion du Carousel 
by Bernard Longpre, Cine-Crime by Maurice Blackburn and 
three educational films on mathematics by Jean Beaudet. 

Beginning’ a series of five films on five different contempor- 
ary songs titled Manipulation (temporary title) by Pierre Mor- 
etti and Femme en Fleur by Bernard Longpre. 
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GLAMOUR PLANS “YEAR OF THE FILM” ISSUE; 
JACK VALENTI CONFERS WITH EDITORS 


New York (Special) — 


Jack Valenti, President of Motion Picture Association of 
America, attended a meeting with GLAMOUR Magazine's 
Editor-in-Chief, Ruth Whitney; Publisher, Ralph Timm; Enter- 
tainment Editor, Janet Rotter, and other senior editors of the 
magazine to discuss plans for GLAMOUR’s October issue which 
will be devoted entirely to films and the film industry. 


There will be three major fashion portfolios for the issue: one 
group photographed on the sets of major films now in production 
in the United States and Europe; another group will be photo- 
graphed in the visual styles of some outstanding film directors 
from six major movie-producing countries, and a third group 
will be photographed on sets in the new movie-making capital 
—AIlmeria, Spain. 


The Beauty Book of the October issue will feature some of 
today’s most popular young film stars, an analysis of their 
beauty types, and tips on how they achieve their individual 
looks. Many major features are still in the planning stage on 
all aspects of the film industry and its relation to the young 
people today. 


Mr. Valenti pointed out that a recent national survey con- 
ducted by Daniel Yankelovich, Inc. discovered the correlation 
between education and movie attendance. Mr. Valenti com- 
mented that today’s young audience is not only fascinated with 
movies but is ‘‘a more discerning, more sophisticated and more 
demanding audience than moviemakers ever thought about.” 


FILM MUSIC LIBRARY 


New York (Special) — 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. the New York City-based 
“Major” Production Mood Library announces a substantial in- 
crease in its total music, effective June 24th, to 57 hours. That’s 
3 hours of music more than its previous total. 


Two of the primary functions of music are communication 
and entertainment; every ‘“Major’’ musical selection is recorded 
especially for those functions. ‘’Major’’ Production Mood Music 
Library selections, including the newest music, was performed 
and recorded for professional or amateur use in the various 
communications and entertainment media. 


The ‘Major’ Production Mood Music Library is available on 
either a total of 90 High Fidelity 33-1/3 rpm LP records or on 
93 twelve-hundred-foot reels of tape recorded at 72 |.P.S. A 
special ‘’Major’’ service for motion picture producers offers a 
transfer to 16mm or 35mm magnetic tape. Either individual 
records or the complete ‘’Major’’ Production Mood Music Libr- 
ary are available for purchase. Special rates for the use of the 
“Major” Production Mood Music Library are also available for 
individual productions in any form of media. Unlimited use of 
the ““Major’’ Production Mood Music Library may be obtained 
for an annual flat fee. 


For added details about the ‘’Major’’ Production Mood Music 
Library and for the newest 107-page ‘’Major’’ Music Catalog, 
write to Mr. Francis T. Valentino, Vice-President, at THOMAS 
J. VALENTINO, INC. 150 West 46th Street, New York 100036. 


CINE World is published bi-monthly by CineWorld Publications. K. Godzinski, 
Publisher, Subscription in Canada and the U.S. $2.00 per year (6 issues). 
All other countries $3.00. Single copy 35¢. Mailing address: Box 86, Station 
D, Toronto 9, Canada. Advertising rates upon request. Signed articles represent 
the views of their authors, which views are not necessarily shared by the editors 
and publishers. CINE World assumes no responsibility for unsolicited manu- 
scripts and photographs. Please send self-addressed stamped envelope. Printed 
in Canada. - VOL. 4, No. 4 (19), 1968 
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the U.K. 


(SPECIAL)—London, Eng. 


“TRAFFIC IN TOWNS” 
OUTCLASSES FESTIVAL COMPETITORS 


A central Office of Information film made for the Ministry 
of Transport, TRAFFIC IN TOWNS, won First Prize for the best 
film entered in the recent International Cinematographic Festi- 
val at Ischia (Italy). ‘Man and the Road’ provided the theme 
of this festival focused on road traffic problems. 


TRAFFIC IN TOWNS was one of 44 films entered by nine 
nations. The jury specially commended it for its ‘‘presentation 
of an argument particularly appropriate to the themes proposed 
by the festival, in a projection of problems and future solutions 
presented with great clarity’’. 


Shot by the Realist Film Unit in 35mm Eastmancolour, with 
a running time of 33 minutes, TRAFFIC IN TOWNS was written 
and directed by Joe Mendoza, and produced by J. B. Holmes. 
The commentator is the distinguished journalist, James Camer- 
on, who interviews Professor Colin Buchanan and introduces a 
visual summary of the findings of his report. Measures recom- 
mended to overcome the difficulties posed by rapidly increasing 
car ownership are explained by means of charts and models, as 
well as the use of animation techniques. : 


The film has been in distribution all over the world for the 
past three years through the Information Offices of British 
Embassies and High Commissions. In this country, TRAFFIC 
IN TOWNS may be borrowed in 16mm from the Central Film 
Library (Index No. UK 1743. Hire charge £1 10s. Od.). 


LATIN AMERICAN HONOUR FOR “OPUS” 


The Central Office of Information film, OPUS: IMPRES- 
SIONS OF BRITISH ART AN DCULTURE, inaugur- 
ated Television Tapatia’s Channel 6, the new colour television 
service of Guadalajara, Mexico’s second largest city. Guadala- 
jara is the second station in Latin America to introduce colour 
transmission. The first was made from Mexico City last Febr- 
uary. 
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This print of OPUS was provided through the film library 
operated jointly in Mexico by British Information Services and 
the British Council. In addition to previous use on Mexico City 
channels, OPUS has been supplied for Canadian colour television 
and is to open a new programme on Portuguese television. 


The film occupied an important place in the daily programme 
screened in the British Pavilion at Expo ‘67. Theatrical and non- 
theatrical distribution is now being arranged in some 100 coun- 
tries overseas, and recent prestige showings have included those 
at ‘’British Weeks” held in Bad Godesberg, Concepcion (Chile) 
and Toronto. 


AWARD AT BARCELONA COLOUR FILM FESTIVAL 


The Central Office of Information film, OPUS, has been 
awarded the First Prize, a Gold Medal, in the 5th International 
Festival of Colour Films at Barcelona, 


This 28-minute film was made without commentary in 
35mm. Technicolor by James Archibald and Associates Ltd., 
directed by Don Levy and edited by Hugh Raggett, with a music 
score containing original work by Tristram Cary. Colour and 
lighting (by David Muir) have been used with a hypnotic sense 
of drama to reflect the upsurge in British cultural life in the 
1960s, and the emphasis is placed on modern, even ‘’way-out”’, 
developments in the field of art and entertainment. 


Conceived as a visual symphony, its four movements provide 
an impressionistic survey of architecture and fashion, painting, 
sculpture, the theatre and ballet. It looks at “‘action”’ painting, 
the work of Francis Bacon and Henry Moore, and Mary Quant 
models; and highlights a scene from Peter Brook’s film of the 
Royal Shakespeare Company’s production of Marat/Sade, a 
soliloquy from Hamlet spoken by David Warner and an excerpt 
from Peter Hall’s production of The Homecoming, as well as a 
rehearsal of Sir Frederick Ashton’s ballet Monotones. 


OPUS is being screened overseas in 98 territories through the 
Information Offices of British Embassies and High Commissions. 


NEW DEPUTY HEAD OF FILMS AND TV 


COl Appointments Announced 
On 1 February, Miss Frances Cockburn takes up the post of 
Deputy Director, COI Films and Television Division, in succes- 


sion to Raylton Fleming, who becomes Assistant Controller 
(Overseas) . 
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Arthur White succeeds Miss Cockburn as Head of Documen- 
tary and Advertising Film Production. 


At the same time Jim Baird is appointed Chief Distribution 
Officer and Len Croft becomes responsible for the Overseas TV 
News Unit, in addition to Cinema Newsreels. 


FRANCES COCKBURN started her career in the film industry 
with Gaumont British and was with Ealing in the early war years. 
Until 1955, when she joined the Central Office of Information, 
she was Supervising Editor of World Wide Pictures Ltd. 


ARTHUR WHITE joined Films Division in 1948. He was 
seconded to work as Films and Television Officer with the 
British High Commission in Canada for three years and returned 
to the Central Office of Information in 1965. Since then he has 
headed the Television News operation of the Division. 


SOL L. BLACKMAN, B.a. 


Chartered Accountant 


425 University Avenue 
Toronto 2B. Ontario 
Phone EM. 3-4222 
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Totschlag’’ (Murder and Homicide) , she received international 
acclaim for her leading part. She had a hard time in convincing 
the producers that she would not let them down with her role, 
which, by the way, was her first acquaintance with the dramatic 
art. 


She had studied graphic arts in Munich, had enjoyed hippie 
life in New York, had posed for the French nudie magazine Lui 
and was an ardent admirer of ‘’Rolling Stone’’ Brian Jones in 
London. 


Producer Schloendorff first suspected her to be full of dope. 
Besides, she was bandy-legged. Yet she came out in flying 
colours and has a new contract to play in Roger Vadim’s “’Bar- 
barella’’ with Jane Fonda. 


Heidi Stroh, 26, quit her job as a German nightclub dancer in 
Rome when Edgar Reitz signed her up for the leading part in 
‘“Mahizeiten’’. In spite of being bandy-legged too, and having 
a too voluptuous bosom she had the seducing eyes which Reitz 
considered most important for the role. She, too, will present 
herself soon in another new film, Strobel’s and Tichawsky’s 
“‘Ehescheidung”’ (‘’Divorce’’) . 


Another actress who had few of the attributes of the conven- 
tional sex goddesses and made it big is Alexandra Kluge, sister 
of producer Alexander Kluge. She graduated in medicine and 
worked as a physician when she decided to get her feet wet in 
movies. She came through most brilliantly. At the Biennale in 
1966 she received the Premio Cinema Nuovo as best actress. 
Despite her success, she dropped out, “I don’t want to lose my 
identity in the big apparatus,”’ she said. 


In her first film Alexandra Kluge could play more or less 
herself. She developed many scenes; in fact she was the co- 
author of her brother. This genuine approach is characteristic 
for many of the new productions. Many films are, to a large 
extent, autobiographies of the producers. Many producers re- 
commend that their actors develop—with some improvisation— 
their own style and personality in the framework of their roles. 
The New Wave created so much excitement that an interna- 
tionally famous actor, Maximilian Schell, is offering not only 
his talent but also part of his money for the production of a film 
version of Franz Kafka’s world-famous novel ‘Das Schloss” 
(“The Castle’’) . 
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Directed by Rudalf Nosite, 47, this film is promising to be- 
come one of the most outstanding German productions. 


In spite of all the activity there is a danger that it may end 
all as fast as it had started. There is no lack of artistic enthusi- 
asm. But, as mentioned, the German government is no longer 
as enthusiastic as it was to support the New Wave film producers. 


There is an attempt from the old established filmmakers to 
profit from the government windfall to a large extent as well. 
And with the aid of the moralists they have a good chance to 
get rid of the unwanted competition. 


A new law is in preparation which will severely restrict those 
who may receive a subsidy. They not only will be requested to 
show that they had produced an economically successful film 
before. They also will have to stick to rigid standards. “’No 
subsidies will be given to films which are violating the constitu- 
tion or the laws or the morals and religion.” 


With a law like this one the German film could be directed 
back where it stood before—to nice, clean and unpretentious 
family entertainment. Yet the ‘’New Wavers’’ do not want to 
give up so easily. This year may show whether they will succeed. 


ED. NOTE: Mr. W. Junker is Associate Editor of ‘‘Der Courier” 
Canada’s oldest weekly in the German language. 


A limited number of the following issues of CINE World is available 
from our Mail Order Dept.: 


Vol. 1: No.1, No.2, No.3 
Vol. 2: No.1, No.2, No. 3-4, No.5, No. 6 
Vol. 3: No.1, No.2, No.3, No.4, No.5 


Kindly state issue requested enclosing 35¢ for each copy and mail to: 
CINE World, Box 86, Toronto 9, Canada. 
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FEUDSVILLE -- Mild-mannered Ross Hunter (see pic), the 
producer who never did much more than put out another Doris Day 
girl next door picture and then shot to fame and fortune with 
the spectacular "Thoroughly Modern Millie", came out swinging 
in defense of his "Millie" star Carol Channing (see pic). 

Hunter labeled fellow producer Ernest Lehman "stupid" for 
tabbing Barbra Streisand for the "Hello Dolly" role. "The world 
has been waiting for Carol to bring Dolly to the screen," Hunter 
charged. 


Lehman, Streisand and Dolly went into rehearsal at MGM 
and began shooting in March. Hunter likely will put Carol 
before the cameras at Universal about the same time in an ori- 
ginal script with an 1890's setting. 


QUEEN MEETS QUEEN -- While Raquel Welch was in London 
en route to the "Bedazzled" set, her black Rolls Royce stopped 
at a traffic light beside another Rolls with a single lady 
passenger. The two ladies smiled at each other, and only after 
the other Rolls passed her did Raquel gasp: "The Queen -- Queen 
Elizabeth -- and she was wearing such a chic orange two-piece 
dress. She's much more beautiful than her photographs." 


Raquel portrays “Lust" -- "The most beautiful woman in 
the world" and one of the seven deadly sins...eAnd if you think 
her "One Million Years, B.C." animal skin costume and her 
"Fathom" bikinis were brief, wait'll you see her as "Lust" in 
"Bedazzled"? 


TAKE A LOOK -- Nude bedroom scenes are the thing in 
movies these days. In "Valley of the Dolls" femme stars 
Barbara Perkins (she's a Canadian) and Patty Duke both have 
them with Paul Burke; In "The Sweet Ride" both Lara Lindsay 
and Corinna Tsopei have sleep-time scenes with Tony Franciosa; 
and Jacqueline Bisset's are with Michael Sarrazin, although 
Tony also makes a play for her; and Michele Carey and Bob 
Denver are playmates too. 


WOWSVILLE -- Sexiest scene in "Cool Hand Luke" is not 
of a nude or even a bikini-clad gal and doesn't take place in 
a bedroom. It's a young woman in a house dress washing a car 
in her back yard. Blonde Joy Harmon (see pic - agree!), 
possessor of a stunning figure, plays the role. 


SUCCESS STORY -- A Canadian girl who went to Paris for 
a short visit and stayed to become one of France's top models, 
Joanna Shimkus, has been signed for the coveted role of the 
female secretary in "Goforth" with Elizabeth Taylor, Richard 
Burton and Noel Coward. Tennessee Williams' screenplay is in 
production in Sardinia, Italy. 


BLONDE SEXPOT == Angelique Pettyjohn (see pic), whose 
movie career has consisted of playing blonde sexpots, has signed 
to play another one. She will do "T.P.A. (The President's 
Analyst)". Her measurements are 37-22-35 and she does a near 
striptease in "T.P.A." as a lady with that addiction who is 
visiting her psychiatrist -- James Coburn. 


BACK IN CANADA -- A scene in "My Side of the Mountain", 
Called for Theodore Bikel to be asleep in the shade of a tree. 
He assumed a comfortable position, leaning against the trunk, 
and then with camera crew awaited the sun to come through the 
Clouds hanging over Knowlton, Ontario. When it broke through, 
director James B. Clark called: "Ready, Theo?" There was no 
answer. The director stepped closer, looked at the star, and 
then out of camera range said: "Let's shoot it. He'll never 
look more asleep than now.” 


SHORTS -- For $150 each, two Hollywood troupers, Yvonne 
Grieve and Russ White, previously unacquainted, spent the whole 
day kissing each other for a scene involving a hippie party in 
Universal's "Games". 
: -- After Universal had 16 fabulous outfits designed 
for Nancy Kwan to wear in "Nobody's Perfect", she wound up doing 
one of her biggest scenes clad in a $5.98 bed sheet. 


TWOSOMES -- Canada's Barbara Perkins and Christopher 
Jonese.ee Judy Carne with Peter Deuel.... Eartha Kitt and Bryan 
O'Byrne..e. Anjanette Comer eyeing Omar Sharif.... Trudy Miller 
again with Adam "Batman" West.... Kay Ballard and Paul Lynde. 


BIG CHANCE -- Production is about to start on the best- 
selling novel "Candy" and they still are looking for a sexy 
seventeen-year-old for the title role. Don't write us. Send 
your picture and qualifications to director Christian Marquand 
or producer Peter Zoref at Selmur Productions, 4151 Prospect, 
Hollywood 27, Cal. 
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